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Artemisia  1975 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The  1975  Artemisia  was  printed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  Taylor  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  Dallas,  Texas  and 
Covina,  California. 

Using  offset  lithography  with  a  press  run  of 
3500  copies  and  352  pages,  the  book  has 
been  Smyth  sewn  and  rounded  and  backed. 
Paper  stock  is  dull  enamel.  Cover  is  textured 
vinyl  on  30  pt.  board  with  one  applied  color. 
Body  type  is  Optima  using  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  point  sizes.  Headline  typeface  is  Optima 
Bold,  24  point. 

Artemisia  is  published  by  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
The  views  expressed  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  students  or  the  academic  community. 

All  rights  reserved,  copyright  1975. 


Our  University  was  1 00  years  old  on  Oct.  1  2,  1  974. 
From  a  humble  beginning,  UNR  has  grown  into  a  fully 
diversified  university,  despite  political  mistakes,  eco- 
nomic crises  and  major  administrative  conflicts. 

Political  indecisiveness  nearly  ended  the  University 
before  it  began  in  1  874.  Because  the  Nevada  Legisla- 
ture feared  losing  federal  land  grant  money  if  a  begin- 
ning was  not  made,  and  not  having  an  alternate  source 
of  funding,  the  legislature  hurriedly  established  the  Uni- 
versity in  Elko,  300  miles  from  the  centers  of  population 
in  Nevada.  The  University  of  Nevada,  Elko,  lasted  1  1 
years. 

In  1  905,  20  years  after  the  University  had  been 
moved  to  Reno,  then  University  President  Joseph  E. 
Stubbs,  in  righteous  indignation,  declared  that  Reno 
was  not  big  enough  for  both  higher  education  and  gam- 
bling and  that  one  would  have  to  go.  In  the  resulting 
showdown,  open  gambling  left  town  for  some  years. 

Economic  difficulties  again  threatened  UNR's  exist- 
ence during  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  Student  and  fac- 
ulty population  grew,  but  because  of  inadequate  legis- 


lative funding  and  pressure  from  the  Great  Depression, 
few  new  facilities  or  programs  were  developed. 

The  University  grew  rapidly  but  stumbled  often  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II.  Five  university  presidents 
either  were  dismissed  or  resigned  within  a  1 5  year 
period.  This  turnover  caused  uncertainty  of  leadership 
for  a  student  body  enlarged  by  returning  veterans. 

Dr.  N.  Edd  Miller  became  the  president  of  the  Reno 
campus  in  1 968.  His  administration  achieved  national 
acclaim  during  the  troubled  late  Sixties.  Miller  was  a 
popular  man  and  has  left  large  shoes  for  current  Univer- 
sity President  Max  Milam. 

The  present  university  system  was  established  in 
1  969,  and  consists  of  UNR,  UNLV  (formerly  Nevada 
Southern),  the  Desert  Research  Institute  and  the  Com- 
munity College  Division. 

Still,  despite  mistakes  and  complications,  this  univer- 
sity's centennial  is  witness  to  the  persistance  and  deter- 
mination of  Nevadans  to  get  gold  from  sedimentary 
rock. 


In  1  887  (top)  the  University  consisted  of  Morrill 
Hall,  a  horse  trough  and  a  shed  for  the  horses 
and  carriages.  In  the  1  920's  (center)  the  Univer- 
sity had  expanded  to  about  fifteen  buildings 
including  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines.  The  build- 
ing on  the  right  was  later  destroyed  in  a  fire. 
Stewart  Hall,  on  the  left,  was  leveled  after  being 
weakened  by  an  earthquake.  Thirty  years  later 
(bottom)  the  University  had  grown  to  include  a 
new  gym,  dormitories,  administrative  buildings, 
and  several  classroom  buildings. 
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The  University  as  it  looks  today. 
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As  far  as  the  Artemisia  staff  could  determine,  there 
has  never  been  a  recorded  birth  on  campus.  UNR  stu- 
dents are  born  -  and  as  the  say  -  raised,  in  small 
Nevada  towns  such  as  Lovelock,  Ely  and  Jiggs. 

The  average  UNR  student  is  male,  has  a  2.84  GPA 
and  is  from  somewhere  south  of  Winnemucca.  He 
brings  his  small  town  experiences  to  UNR,  enrolls  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  melts  into  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Therefore,  we  decided  to  write  about  pigs  and  cattle, 
prostitution  and  gambling,  and  other  institutions  which 
are  distinctly  Nevadan. 

And  as  time  passes  through  space,  we  remain  your 
Centennial  Artemisia  staff, 

Editor Joe  Merica 

Associate  Editor John  Wright 

Photographer Ted  Terrebonne 

Photographer Kim  Sigler 

Writer Laura  Cardinal 


Special  thanks  to  our  contributors:  Bob  Anderson, 
Sam  Bass,  Ken  Bick,  Patrice  Bingham,  Alan  Bledsoe, 
Christi  Bonds,  Stephen  Boyd,  Nick  Cady,  the  Centennial 
Committee,  Cathy  Chin,  Jack  Davis,  Diana  Dreyer, 
Ernest  Durelle,  Philip  Earl,  Rad  Eastman,  Joan  Elder,  Bill 
Etchemendy,  Paul  Everson,  Jake  Everts,  Daemon  Filson, 
Milinda  Finch,  Paul  Gallo,  Ed  Glick,  Tim  Gorelangton, 
Charlie  Greear,  Kelsie  Harder,  Alex  Hong,  Bob  Horn,  S. 
Huff,  Dennis  Jones,  Julie  and  Rob,  Robert  Laxalt,  Edd 
Lockwood,  Skinny  Madison,  Tom  Mayer,  Fred  McElroy, 
Gary  Mercer,  Wendy  Merica,  Joyce  Mitchell,  Dan 
Moroney,  Peggy  Muhle,  the  Nevada  Historical  Society, 
Rich  Norris,  Hank  and  Alice  Nuwer,  Anne  Opitz, 
Deanne  Page,  Jan  Prewitt,  Rinaldi,  Mark  Ringlein,  Nor- 
man Sanders,  Ermano  Siri,  Jim  Sommers,  Bill  Sonne- 
mann,  John  Stephenson,  Lim  Tillam,  Tracy,  Mary  Walsh, 
Steve  Weiss,  Paul  Wilford,  George  Wilson  and  Larry 
Winkler. 
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Ely  Horse  Races 
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All  Indian  Rodeo 
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Reno  Air  Races 
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A  5  wins,  6  losses  season 
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The  Emory  Chapman  Story 

Girls  say  Emory  Chapman  has  nice  legs.  He  also 
may  have  a  very  bright  professional  boxing  career 
ahead  of  him  when  and  if  he  decides  to  end  his 
pre-medical  training  and  turn  pro. 

Boxing  people  began  to  notice  Emory  three 
years  ago  when  the  U.S.  Boxing  Team  was  in  Rus- 
sia. Emory,  at  1 9,  fought  an  experienced  Russian 
heavyweight,  only  to  lose  a  split  decision. 

Two  Russian  teenagers  also  noticed  Emory  on 
the  streets  of  Moscow  one  day,  and  were  appar- 
ently impressed  with  his  wardrobe.  They  offered 
$60  for  the  pair  of  Levi's  Emory  was  wearing,  and 
like  any  good  American  businessman,  Emory 
accepted.  The  deal  was  called  off  however,  when 
a  Soviet  policeman  advised  Emory  not  to  talk  with 
people  like  those  boys. 

Emory,  who  will  have  an  occasional  beer,  is  just 
another  good  oP  boy  from  the  South.  Whatever  he 
decides  to  do  with  his  life,  I'm  sure  he  will  do  very 
well. 
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Art  Gould 
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"Mama"  Maria  Pavlakis  has  been  a  baker  in  Ely  since  whe  came  to  America  from  Athens  in  1  930.  She  helped  her  family  get 
their  degrees  by  advising  them  to  respect  the  teachers  and  the  school,  and  to  be  honest  and  work  hard.  Ely  residents  love  her 
and  her  bread. 


Bill  Harrah 


Wheeler  Peak, 
Jake  Everts 


As  the  water  level  at  Pyramid  Lake  drops,  the  Indians  lose  their  primary  fishing  spot 


Squaw  basket 


The  pyramid  of  Pyramid  Lake 
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That  you  may  never  experience  the  humility  that  the  power  of  the  American  Government  has  reduced  me  to,  is  the  wish  of  him,  who,  in  his  native 
forests,  was  once  as  proud  and  bold  as  yourself. 

Black  Hawk 
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An  Indian  Reservation  Basketball  Court 


Pyramid  Lake 
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Kings  Beach  Cutoff 
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1937 


A.  S.  U.  N. 
PRESIDENT 


Bill  rode  into  office  after  the  old  combine 
had  ridden  out.  Murmurs  that  fraternity- 
prejudice  might  work  against  him  died 
soon  after  the  first  appointments  were 
made.  Instead,  he  put  into  student  body 
meetings  that  previously  unknown  ele- 
ment called  interest  and  jammed  the 
auditorium.  It  seems  he  took  the  job 
seriously,  realizing  its  possibilities.  Our 
hats  are  off  to  you  .  .  .  football  center, 
debater,  secret  sorrow  of  half  the  women 
on  the  campus,  and  it  all  goes  to 
Harvard  next  year. 
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The   Cane  Rush 
September  4,   1915. 

Intensely  interested  spectators  filled  the  bleachers  in  the  morning 
to  see  the  Cane  Rush,  the  annuel  clash  between  the  Sophomores  and  the 
Freshies.  The  Freshmen,  stationed  in  the  center  of  the  Mackay  Field. 
watched  every  move  of  the  Sophomore  group  at  the  north  end.  The  sound 
of  the  referee's  gun  set  both  sides  in  motion.  Immediately  the  Freshmen 
plowed  into  the  middle  of  the  Sophomores.  However,  when  in  fifty  sec- 
onds the  report  of  the  gun  was  heard,  and  every  Sophomore  began  jump- 
ing and  yelling,  the  spectators  knew  white  vests  and  canes  would  bedeck 
Sophomores — not   Freshmen. 
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The  Artemisia  1921 
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MAJESTIC 
THEATRE 

THE    HOME    OF    SUPER-PHOTOPLAYS 
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The  Greatest  Photodrama  of  All  Time 

Coming  Soon 
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The  UNR  Theatre 


Leaving  behind  the  traditional  modes  of  production 
and  acting,  the  UNR  Theatre  Department  has  tuned  into 
the  most  modern  aspects  of  the  contemporary  theatre 
scene.  Not  surpisingly,  Reno  audiences  have  been 
enthusiastically  responding  to  the  superior  quality  and 
timeliness  of  this  innovative  genre. 

Themes  of  great  variation  and  universal  appeal  have 
finally  found  their  way  to  the  university  stage. 

Religious  hypocrisy,  the  black  experience,  the  hollow 
Hollywood  dream  and  the  social  implications  of  inter- 
planetary marriage  are  just  a  few  of  the  complex  and 


provocative  ideas  which  have  been  examined  in  the 
past  season. 

Experimental  theatre,  with  stage  innovations  and 
audience  participation  were  performed  in  Church  Fine 
Arts  and  in  the  Center  for  Religion  and  Life.  Nudes 
appeared  on  stage,  the  Pope  was  a  superstar  and 
women  were  finally  given  meaningful  roles.  The  audi- 
ences' reception  of  these  "avant  garde"  productions 
will  further  stimulate  experimentation  by  the  university 
theatre  group. 
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Tartuffe 
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Photos  by  Gary  Jameson 
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The  Reno  Wheelmen 


A  few  old  timers  remember  a  bicycle  racing  club  called 
the  Reno  Wheelmen.  Eighty  years  ago  the  town  of  Reno 
would  empty  to  watch  a  Sunday  afternoon  race.  Bicycle 
racing  is  far  from  what  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  slowly  making 
a  comeback. 

Cycling  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  in  the  1860's,  first  as 
an  alternate  means  of  transportation.  Owning  and  riding  a 
bicycle  soon  became  cheaper  and  easier  than  a  horse;  it 
quickly  spread  across  the  states.  Actually,  bicycles  were 
-more  popular  in  the  late  1800's  than  today. 

The  American  competitive  nature  brought  bicycle 
racing  soon  after  bicycle  riding  became  popular.  In  1896  a 
challenge  for  a  race  from  some  Carson  City  riders  was 
given  to  those  from  Reno.  So  in  Charlie  Beckers  Tobacco 
store,  the  Reno  Wheelmen  were  formed  to  answer  the 
challenge.  Carson  beat  Reno  on  their  first  meeting.  The 
next  year  a  determined  Reno  club  came  back  to  defeat  the 
Carson  club.  It  was  the  Wheelmen's  first  victory,  but  more 
important,  local  involvement  and  interest  in  the  sport 
soared. 

The  Reno  Wheelmen  could  be  seen  every  day  practicing 
on  the  horse  track  of  the  state  fair  grounds.  But  they  were 
never  very  good  until  1899  when  the  Wheelmen  obtained 
King  Ryan,  a  professional  trainer  who  coached  bicycle 
teams  in  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden.  Ryan  gave 
the  Reno  Club  the  direction  and  training  of  professionals. 

In  the  early  1900's  membership  jumped  to  several 
hundred.  It  was  part  of  trainer  King  Ryan's  philosophy  that 
his  athletes  should  be  well  rounded.  The  Reno  Wheelmen  at 
one  time  were  Reno's  most  prominent  social  and  fraternal 
organization.  They  held  theatre  productions  and  concerts  in 
the  club's  hall.  The  annual  New  Year's  Ball  at  the 
Wheelmen's  clubhouse  was  the  highlight  of  the  winter  social 
season  in  Reno.  Their  clubhouse  on  First  and  Arlington 
housed  a  heated  swimming  pool,  a  card  room,  pool  tables,  a 
weight  room  and  a  reading  room  stocked  with  all  the 
current  magazines  from  all  over  the  country.  For  many 


Reno  men  the  Wheelmen's  club  house  became  a  place 
where  they  could  go  at  night  to  get  away  from  home. 
Pressure  from  the  Women's  Temperance  League 
discouraged  men  from  going  to  bars  and  casinos.  The 
Wheelmen  had  a  reputation  of  being  non-gamblers  and  non- 
drinkers. 

As  well  rounded  athletes,  the  Wheelmen  participated  in 
sports  such  as  boxing,  wrestling,  water  polo  and  gym- 
nastics besides  bicycle  racing.  In  1901  trainer  Ryan 
organized  a  football  team  from  some  of  the  club  members. 
They  defeated  UNR's  second  team  6-0.  But  the  binding 
element  of  the  club  was  a  core  of  serious  bicycle  racers. 

Support  from  the  Reno  community  began  to  grow.  On 
the  afternoon  of  a  Sunday  race  the  town  emptied  to  such  an 
extent  that  burglars  could  operate  freely  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods. Trainer  Ryan  kept  interest  up  and  competition 
keen  by  bringing  in  teams  from  Sacramento,  San  Jose  and 
others  from  the  Bay  area.  On  July  4,  1900  the  Reno 
Wheelmen  defeated  the  Capitol  Wheelmen  of  Sacramento 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  Bicycle  Championship.  They  held  that 
title  for  several  years.  In  1905  Reno  Wheelman  Asa  "Nick" 
Carter  set  a  record  of  5  minutes  57.2  seconds  for  a  3  mile 
track  that  stood  in  1905  and  still  stood  in  1960  as  the  U.S. 
Amateur  record  for  that  distance. 

A  number  of  things  brought  a  temporary  end  to  the 
Reno  Wheelmen.  After  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  in 
1906  many  Bay  Area  teams  withdrew  from  competition. 
Several  new  athletic  clubs  arose,  such  as  the  YMCA,  and 
drained  membership  from  the  Wheelmen.  Probably  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  decline  was  the  coming  of  the 
automobile  and  motorcycles.  The  new  motorized  wheels 
soon  took  over  community  attention  and  the  race  track  as 
the  Reno  Wheelmen  began  racing  motorcycles.  The  final 
blow  was  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  clubhouse  in  1909.  The 
club  fell  apart  and  never  competed  again  until  it  was 
revived  by  a  few  cycling  enthusiasts  in  the  late  1950's. 
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The  ecology  movement  of  the  1960's  and  later  the 
energy  crisis  have  generated  a  new  interest  in  bicycle 
riding.  Now,  one  out  of  three  persons  in  Reno  own  a  bicycle. 
Cycling  enthusiasm  gave  a  needed  push  to  bicycle  racing. 
The  revived  Reno  Wheelmen  started  competing  again, 
began  placing  high  in  out  of  state  races  and  even  in  some 
races  outside  the  country.  Members  of  the  Reno  Wheelmen 
have  raced  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe  and  Columbia.  Reno 
Wheelman  Jack  Hartman  was  on  the  1960  American 
Olympic  Team. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  the  second  biggest  bicycle  race  in 


the  history  of  the  United  States  came  to  the  Reno-Tahoe- 
Carson  area.  It  was  called  the  500  mile  "Tour  of  the 
Sierras"  road  race.  Over  80  riders  from  across  the  country 
crossed  the  high  Sierras  in  the  grueling  seven  day  event.  It 
was  a  spectacular  testimony  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  sport 
and  the  racers  alike. 

Bicycle  riding  and  bicycle  racing  is  bound  to  increase  in 
the  U.S.,  especially  if  gasoline  goes  up  to  70  or  more  cents 
per  gallon.  Some  say  that  history  repeats  itself.  Perhaps  the 
rise  in  bicycle  riding  and  the  revival  of  the  Reno  Wheelmen 
is  proof  of  this. 
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Love  for  Money 


She  is  not  beautiful,  but  she  has  developed  the  skill  to 
make  herself  appear  ravishing.  It  is  an  affectation  derived 
from  practice  and  necessity.  Her  occupation  demands  it. 
She  can  appear,  at  once,  innocent,  tantalizing,  demure, 
seasoned,  and  motherly.  In  the  ten  seconds  that  she  must 
stand  in  the  "line-up",  waiting  to  be  chosen,  all  of  these 
qualities  are  her,  or  at  least  she  would  have  the  prospective 
customer  believe  so.  Many  do. 

Her  hands  are  perfect,  clean  and  smooth.  There  is  that 
familiar  thrust  in  her  erect  posture.  It  makes  her  seem 
taller  and  her  hair  longer.  There  is  nothing  in  her  past  to  fit 
the  neatly  false  stereotype  that  we  can  smugly  point  to  as 
the  reason  for  her  choice  of  work.  If  she  is  a  victim  of 
society,  then  most  of  us  are  as  well.  What  motivates  her  is 
that  drive  which  has  propelled  figures  such  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  J.  Paul  Getty  and  perhaps  even  Richard 
Nixon.  Her  motivation  is  money  and  she  makes  quite  a  bit  of 
it. 

She  is  a  prostitute  and  has  been,  legally,  for  three 
years.  Hooker,  whore,  trollop,  tramp,  courtesan,  she  does 
for  money  what  most  of  us  would  gladly  do  gratis.  Some  of 
us  even  pay  for  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  a  dirty  job  to  her, 
nor  is  it  wrong.  It  is  a  means,  her  means.  If  she  has  become 
callous,  it  is  to  no  greater  degree  than  cops  or  taxi  drivers. 
She  feels  this  disdain  is  an  occupational  hazard  for  anyone 
dealing  with  the  public. 

Her  salary  is  four  times  that  of  the  average  working 
woman.  With  each  customer  she  has  the  right  to  negotiate 
the  type  of  work  she  will  perform  and  the  cost  of  that  ser- 
vice. The  control  and  the  manipulation  that  she  can  exer- 
cise in  these  dealings  is  a  source  of  pride  to  her  and  she  is 
respected  by  her  colleagues. 

When  asked  if  there  was  any  satisfaction  in  her  job,  she 
comically  misunderstood  my  question.  Her  enjoyment  is 
purely  fiscal,  yet  she  knows  many  women  who  are  utterly 
miserable  in  their  "respectable"  jobs.  There  is  something 
deeply  beautiful  in  this  young  woman.  She  is  real,  like  the 
earth.  Yet  there  is  something  there,  or  perhaps  something 
missing,  that  is  barely  detectable — a  sadness,  a  chill  in  her 
eye.  It  betrays  her  or  perhaps  she  betrays  it. 

She  is  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno. 
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The  Wages  of  Wagers 


The  following  excerpt  of  an  actual  interview  is  a  private 
look  into  the  life  and  feelings  of  a  compulsive  gambler.  His 
name  has  been  changed. 

"What's  it  like?  You  wanta  know  what  it's  really  like? 

Ha!" 

His  name  is  Tony  and  he  knows.  You  sense  that  im- 
mediately. It  is  his  swagger,  like  a  judge  at  a  horse  show, 
that  convinces  you.  It  is  neither  confidence  nor  control  but 
rather  the  familiarity  that  puts  him  so  much  at  ease  here. 
He  is  at  home  in  the  Turf  Club. 

One  doesn't  enter  a  Turf  Club,  one  boards  it,  for  it  is  a 
world  unique,  a  planet  around  which  the  regulars,  the 
steady  bettors,  orbit.  Their  re-entry,  again  and  again,  is 
predicatedoneither  of  two  possible  events:  the  presence  of 
money  in  their  pockets  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  Club  is 
the  center  of  their  lives. 

Tony  knows  most  of  these  horse  players  by  their  first 
names.  Their  relationships  seem  closer  than  co-workers  or 
business  associates.  There  is  an  intimacy  apparent, 
although  private  and  nearly  inarticulate,  which  binds  them 
together  like  teammates  or  bomber  crews.  Passions  are 
shared.  The  scratched  favorite ;  a  fumble  on  the  1  yard  line ; 
the  horse  who  can't  run  in  the  mud  and  "ol'  man  upset"  are 
all  occasions  for  mutual  grief.  These  heartbreaks,  although 
concealed  in  obscenities  which  have  become  perfect  with 
practice,  are  brutal.  The  ritual  of  communal  mourning  is 
then  performed.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  the  obsession. 
Sympathy  is  offered  only  in  the  most  subtle  manner.  A 
display  of  outward  compassion  is  taken  as  a  mocking  insult. 

"Tarkington's  sore  arm  is  bullshit!  You  watch  him  on 
Sunday.  How'd  Montreal  make  out  last  night?  The  hell  with 
what  the  papers  say.  Bradshaw's  a  choker." 

Although  open  for  only  20  minutes,  the  Club  is  already 
full  of  coffee  smells,  cigarette  smoke  and  sports  talk.  The 
east  coast  racetrack  sheets  cover  the  boards.  The  approach 
of  the  first  race  at  10  A.M.  can  be  felt.  People  begin  to  walk 
to  the  betting  windows. 

"You  know,  this  setup  isn't  much  different  than  the 
bookie  joints  in  Brooklyn,  Detroit  or  anywhere.  Big  dif- 
ference is  there's  no  tax  in  those  places  but  you  can  bet  on 
credit  most  of  the  time  if  they  know  vou." 
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He  begins  the  routine  now.  His  daily  study  of  the  Daily 
Racing  Form  parallels  exactly  the  Wall  Street  brokers' 
reading  of  the  Journal.  Their  motivation  is  the  same  as 
well:  risk  for  profit. 

"Why  do  I  gamble?  Are  you  serious?  You  can't  know 
unless  you've  done  what  I've  been  doing  all  these  years. 
Look  at  these  stiffs  here.  Most  of  them  think  they  know.  It's 
in  the  head.  I  guess  it's  like  dope  in  a  way.  Sure,  there's  a 
high  in  doing  this.  I  remember  one  time  I  was  at  Roosevelt 
Raceway  on  Long  Island.  I  turned  $500  into  $10,000  in  the 
first  4  races  and  by  the  9th  I  was  busted.  Christ,  I  had  to  call 
my  wife  for  a  ride  home.  But  maybe  it's  the  idea  of  me 
coming  home  with  that  kind  of  money  and  throwing  it  on  the 
kitchen  table.  I've  done  that  a  couple  of  times.  I  bought  my 
house  that  way — cash — 35  grand — my  wife  turned  white 
when  she  saw  all  that  money.  Once  I  borrowed  $1,500  from 
my  boss  and  bet  it  on  the  Colts  in  the  Super  Bowl  in  '69. 
Never  bet  against  your  hometown." 

A  betting  parlor  is  a  place  of  names  and  nicknames: 
Bobby    Orr;     The    Skate;     Juice;     Ismael     Valenzuela; 
Jabbar;  The  Garden;   Mudders.  The 
wages,    their    spouses'    wages,    their 
or   unemployment   checks.   They   bet 
previous  winnings  and  they  bet  loans. 

"No,  it  isn't  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  because  the 
people  who  are  doing  it  are  only  investing.  You  know,  like 
real  estate.  Everybody  gambles  in  one  way  or  another. 
True?  You  take  a  chance  when  you  marry,  when  you  go  into 
the  service,  when  you  drive  a  car.  That's  about  what  life  is 
anyway  .  .  .  chances." 

Tony  won  $275  that  morning  on  5  races.  I  asked  him 
about  the  feeling  in  winning.  He  said  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  money.  It  was  in  the  playing,  the  attempt.  We  crossed 
the  street  to  a  casino  for  lunch  but  Tony  never  got  past  the 
first  Black  Jack  table.  He  blew  his  winnings  in  3  hands. 
There  was  an  almost  cold  fire  in  his  eyes  but  his  face  was 
blank.  I  remember  distinctly  that  I  somehow  was  beginning 
to  understand  him. 

"You'll  never  understand  it,  man.  I've  been  doing  this 
for  35  years  and  I'm  not  sure  I  REALLY  understand  it.  One 
night  I  sat  down  and  figured  I'm  down  around  a  half  million. 
Can  you  believe  that?" 

I  can. 

Paul  Gallo 
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The  auctioneer,  Chauncey  Haskell,  was  still  tired  the 
morning  of  May  9,  1868.  He  had  spent  the  night  sleeping  off 
and  on  wrapped  in  nothing  but  a  whiskey  blanket. 

Hundreds  of  tired  and  hungry  people  waited  for  him  to 
begin  the  auction.  They  had  spent  the  chilly  night  sleeping 
in  the  brush  and  now  they  were  eager  to  bid  on  the  tiny  lots 
which  would  become  downtown  Reno. 

Bidding  was  enthusiastic  on  the  first  parcel  Chauncey 
offered,  a  lot  measuring  only  60'x30'  at  what  is  today  the 
intersection  of  Virginia  and  Commercial  Streets.  It  sold  for 
$600.  On  this  corner,  with  the  construction  of  the  Elite 
Saloon,  gambling  in  Reno  got  its  start. 

However,  in  the  early  days  of  Reno,  gambling  was  by  no 
means  an  industry.  It  was  a  diversion  for  any  male  who 
wandered  into  one  of  the  numerous  saloon  cardrooms.  Only 
the  consequences  of  the  Great  Depression  would  make 
gambling  into  a  major  industry. 

In  the  period  of  time  related  to  Reno's  rough  beginning, 
before  the  streets  were  paved  and  prior  to  when  brick  was 
used  to  build  a  home,  life  itself  was  rough  for  those  trying  to 
wring  a  living  from  this  sparsely  settled  town.  A  depression 
lasting  twenty  years,  from  1881  to  1900,  did  little  for  the 
ambitions  of  those  who  saw  a  bright  future  for  Reno.  A 
decline  in  mining  caused  many  problems;  the  state's 
population  dwindled  from  62,000  in  1880  to  42,000  in  1900. 
Prosperity  was  waning  and  the  farmer  in  the  Truckee 
Meadows  was  the  only  man  making  a  decent  living. 

This,  combined  with  Senator  Davenport's  attempt  to  do 
away  with  gambling  in  1875,  made  Reno's  future  bleak. 
Davenport's  bill  failed,  but  he  did  succeed  in  moving  all 
open  gambling  to  the  second  floor  of  all  casinos  and 
prohibiting  any  advertisements  indicating  the  existence  or 
location  of  gaming  within  a  given  building. 

There  remained  a  need  in  Reno  for  a  place  where  men 
could  go  in  the  evenings  and  relax  with  other  men,  laborers 
mostly,  husbands  likely.  Every  saloon  in  Reno  had  its  back 
room  where  black-jack,  poker  and  dice  games  could  be 
found,  and  it  seems  the  progress  of  early  Reno  was  matched 
by  the  progress  of  open  gambling. 

As  the  town  grew,  pushing  further  and  further  from  the 
corner  of  Virginia  and  Commercial,  the  gaming  houses 
chose  to  remain  within  a  relatively  small  section  of  town. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  casinos,  this  situation  has 
changed  little. 

The  atmosphere  in  these  early  casinos  was  pretty 
rough,  but  it  was  rougher  outside.  The  Campbell  Gang,  a 
notorious  gang  of  muggers,  preyed  upon  anyone  foolish 
enough  to  wander  the  alleys  at  night.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  gaming  gentry  were  reluctant  to  request  protection 
for  themselves  or  their  patrons  for  fear  of  unwanted 
publicity. 
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GAMBLING  OR  EDUCATION 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  President  Stubbs 
of  the  University  of  Nevada  joined  with  several  religious 
organizations  and  declared  that  "if  the  present  situation 
regarding  gambling  were  to  continue,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing liking  for  strong  drink,  it  will  ultimately  cause  the 
end  of  the  university." 

To  make  this  situation  worse,  quite  a  few  women,  some 
divorcees,  others  local  residents,  had  quietly  become  heavy 
roulette  players  with  the  assistance  of  male  accomplices. 
These  ladies  would  give  their  funds  to  their  "agents"  with 
instructions  as  to  how  to  bet  on  one  wheel  or  another.  The 
losses  suffered  were  frequently  heavy.  This  activity  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bulgin.  Then,  coupled  with 
the  urgency  of  Stubbs'  all-out  appeal,  Dr.  Bulgin  came  out 
as  the  full-time  leader  of  the  churchs'  movement  against 
the  games. 

For  weeks  Bulgin  preached  eloquent  sermons  in- 
dicating the  damaging  effects  that  gambling  had  upon 
families  whose  fathers  and  sons  stayed  in  the  palaces  of 
chance  too  long.  Illustrating  his  point,  he  brought  forth 
police  records  showing  recently  discovered  cases  of  suicide, 
shooting,  absconding  of  funds  and  other  heart-breaking 
acts,  all  because  of  Reno's  wide  open  gambling. 
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The  Reno  Anti-Gambling  League  was  formed  in  19U8, 
and  in  that  same  year  it  succeeded  in  getting  an  ordinance 
to  destroy  gambling  before  the  city  council.  A  special 
election  was  held  and  the  ordinance  was  defeated  by  a  close 
vote. 

Undaunted,  the  League  directed  its  effort  to  the  state 
level.  State  Senator  Mcintosh  found  himself  in  agreement 
with  the  League  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  which 
forced  the  casinos  to  close  their  doors  as  of  Oct.  1,  1910. 
Newspapers  all  over  the  country  stated  their  approval.  The 
headline  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  Oct.  11  reads 
"Nevada  Bangs  Down  Lid  on  Gambling." 

In  the  days  just  before  the  casinos  closed,  women  were 
allowed  into  the  clubs  for  the  first  time.  A  frenzy  of  spen- 
ding and  drinking  was  observed  both  night  and  day  in  these 
closing  moments. 

Society  ladies  mingled  freely  with  divorcees,  Chinese, 
and  Indians.  Rich  and  poor  were  swept  from  place  to  place, 
boisterously  and  with  great  conviviality.  It  was  an  un- 
sophisticated time  and  many  people  responded  without 
reservation  to  the  current  event.  There  were  also  many  who 
rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  that  gambling  and  related 
pleasures  would  never  again  be  found  in  Nevada. 

The  closing  of  the  clubs  was  the  low  point  in  the  early 
history  of  gaming.  Within  a  few  years,  a  slight  let-up  in  the 
regulations  appeared  and  card  games  such  as  whist, 
panguingue,  ("popularly  known  as  pan)  and  500  were  played. 
These  games  however,  never  really  caught  on  with  gam- 
blers or  the  public. 


Then,  late  in  1915,  poker  and  lowball  were  again 
allowed.  There  was  a  try  at  Big  Indian,  but  these  games  just 
didn't  have  the  appeal  for  crowds,  so  a  few  semi-private 
clubs  offering  roulette  and  black-jack  began  to  show  up. 

One  such  club,  which  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Mill 
and  Virginia,  was  operated  by  two  well  known  and  notorious 
individuals:  Bill  Graham  and  Jim  McKay.  Graham  and 
McKay's  club  catered  to  a  very  select  clientele.  Their 
fortunes  grew  as  did  their  power  and  prestige  within  the 
gaming  circles  of  Reno. 

They  took  over  ownership  of  the  largest  whorehouse  in 
Reno — the  famous  Stockade.  The  Stockade  was  shaped 
something  like  an  open-ended  rectangle  with  exactly  67 
doors  to  knock  on.  No  Indians,  blacks,  unattached  women  or 
pimps  were  allowed  in  the  Stockade.  The  Stockade  can  still 
be  seen  today,  across  the  street  from  the  police  department 
on  Second  Street.  It's  a  sorry  one  story  brick  structure, 
inhabited  by  senior  citizens  . 

During  the  late  Twenties  and  throughout  the  Thirties, 
the  power  of  the  Graham-McKay  combine  continued  to 
grow.  They  became  owners  of  numerous  clubs,  brothels, 
and  bootleg  joints.  They  opened  the  flambouyant  Bank  Club 
on  Center  Street,  owned  several  lesser  saloons,  as  well  as 
the  busy  Stockade. 

Their  drive  and  ambition,  as  well  as  the  sore  backs  of 
the  ladies  in  the  Stockade,  did  much  in  shaping  and  building 
Reno's  future.  Their  early  involvement  in  illegal  ventures 
however,  precipitated  their  disappearance  from  the 
gambling  scene. 
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HOT  MONEY 

In  1927  they  made  their  first  mistake— underworld 
figures  were  employed  as  bouncers  in  their  clubs.  "Baby- 
face"  Nelson,  a  special  pal  of  Graham's  was  employed  as  a 
bouncer  in  the  Bank  Club.  During  this  period,  Graham  and 
McKay  were  also  involved  in  "dirty  money"  transactions. 
"Hot"  money  was  passed  off  to  patrons  in  one  of  their 
casinos.  A  percentage  was  charged  for  this  "laundering" 
service,  and  as  the  amounts  laundered  were  often  enor- 
mous, profits  were  likewise  high. 

In  1934,  when  other  gamblers  were  joining  civic 
organizations  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Graham  and 
McKay  were  simply  not  destined  to  remain  on  top  much 
longer.  Federal  agents  arrested  the  two  men  in  February, 
1934,  on  charges  of  mail  fraud  stemming  from  their  use  of 
the  mails  to  advertise  their  willingness  and  ability  to  handle 
cash  of  any  quality  or  amount. 

A  pleasant  and  popular  man  named  Roy  Frisch,  who 
was  employed  at  the  Riverside  Bank,  was  eyewitness  to  one 
such  dirty  money  transaction.  He  saw  an  agent  give 
Graham  and  McKay  $110,000.  Frisch  was  subpoened  to 
appear  at  the  trial  of  the  partners,  but  before  he  could 
testify,  he  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  downtown 
streets  of  Reno. 

It  was  later  revealed,  before  the  bullet-riddled  body  of 
Baby-face  Nelson  was  found  in  a  ditch  in  Illinois,  that 
Nelson  had  been  in  Reno  at  the  time  Frisch  disappeared.  A 
gangster  named  John  Chase  who  was  in  jail  at  Alcatrez, 
confessed  that  he  and  Nelson  had  taken  Frisch  from  the 
street,  killed  him,  and  buried  the  body  off  a  dirt  road 
southeast  of  Reno.  Chase,  realizing  he  would  face  murder 
charges  if  the  body  were  recovered,  refused  to  cooperate 
further. 

Baby-face  Nelson  seemed  to  have  repaid  Graham  and 
McKay  for  some  past  favor  by  removing  their  most 
dangerous  witness,  however  this  "friendly"  gesture  was 
wasted.  There  were  two  hung  juries  at  the  subsequent  trials 
of  Graham  and  McKay,  but  in  1939  the  prosecution  finally 
won  a  conviction.  The  two  men  were  fined  $11,000  each  and 
sent  to  prison  to  serve  nine-year  sentences. 

After  several  years  in  prison,  Nevada  Senator  Pat 
McCarran  petitioned  President  Truman  to  issue  a  pardon. 
When  the  men  returned  to  Reno,  they  found  the  city  so 
changed  they  immediately  went  into  retirement. 

HARD  TIMES 

The  deep  financial  trouble  of  the  1930's  put  Nevada  in 
particularly  bad  shape.  The  state  treasury  was  ex- 
periencing an  all-time  low  in  funds  and  Nevada's  governor, 
Fred  Balzar  was  well  aware  of  the  situation.  He  had  at- 
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tempted  to  reopen  gaming  in  Nevada  in  1928,  and  had  failed, 
but  in  1930,  the  situation  was  right. 

Balzar  brought  George  Wingfield,  one  of  Nevada's 
leading  bankers,  to  appear  before  the  state  legislature.  It 
took  Wingfield  until  three  in  the  morning  to  convince  the 
legislature  to  reverse  its  earlier  decision. 

On  November  19,  1931  the  casinos  reopened. 
Newspapers  around  the  country  made  various  observations 
of  the  event.  An  Alabama  paper  said  "Nevada  is  tired  of 
cactus,  alkali  wastes,  sparse  population,  hard  times — and 
virtue."  A  paper  in  Connecticut  stated,  "Perhaps  Nevada  is 
merely  being  honest  in  writing  laws  which  are 
hypocritically  evaded  everywhere  else." 

The  Smith  family  made  their  arrival  in  Reno  early  in 
1935.  With  some  used  gambling  equipment,  the  family 
opened  Harolds  Club  on  February  23,  1935. 

The  hole  in  the  wall  which  was  Harolds  Club  began 
almost  immediately  to  do  what  Pappy  Smith  had  wanted — 
attract  the  working  man  with  his  nickels  and  dimes.  A 
required  enlarging  of  the  club  took  place  in  a  few  years. 
During  the  War,  Harolds  entertained  an  average  of  5,000 
people  per  day.  By  1949,  after  the  adoption  of  a  western 
theme  and  another  expansion,  more  than  20,000  people 
entered  Harolds  daily.  The  insistance  by  Pappy  Smith  that 
Harolds  be  the  friendly  club  did  much  to  change  gambling. 
Harolds  was  the  first  air-conditioned  casino  and  the  first  to 
remain  open  around  the  clock. 
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CALCULATING  THE  WHEEL 

Some  say  it  is  ill-advised  to  try  to  dupe  the  casinos.  But 
there  have  been  a  few  individuals  with  original  winning 
ideas  that  have  worked,  if  only  for  a  time. 

In  1947,  two  young  men  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Albert  Hibbs  and  Roy  Walford  devised  a  method  of  charting 
the  numbers  on  a  roulette  wheel.  They  were  soon  laying 
plans  to  invade  Reno  and  put  their  calculations  to  a  positive 
test. 

Taking  time  off  from  school,  they  arrived  in  Reno  in 
October.  After  charting  a  wheel  in  the  Palace  Club  for  six 
days,  they  found  the  number  9  appeared  most  frequently. 
Their  success  was  immediate.  The  original  $100  they  had 
arrived  in  town  with,  grew  to  $5,000  in  24  hours. 

Those  two  guys  sitting  at  the  wheel  had  long  since  been 
tabbed  as  harmless,  but  now!  The  house  did  everything  it 
could  to  break  it  up,  using  different  sized  balls,  spinning  the 
wheel  fast  then  slow;  all  to  no  avail! 

Noticing  their  welcome  was  beginning  to  cool,  they 
gathered  their  winnings  and  made  their  way  into  Harolds 
Club.  After  tabulating  this  wheel,  they  found  that  here  too,  9 
was  a  hot  number.  After  five  days  of  continuous  play, 
betting  only  50  cent  chips,  their  winnings  totaled  $13,000. 
The    club    made   no   attempt   to   discourage    their   action. 


Raymond  Smith  was  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
as  saying  the  event  was  worth  $150,000  in  publicity  to 
Harolds  Club,  to  inform  the  public  that  this  could,  and  did 
happen. 

Suddenly,  as  had  been  expected,  good  old  9  failed  to 
show  for  300  spins,  costing  the  young  men  $6,000  in  win- 
nings. They  then  bought  a  car  and  went  to  Vegas,  where 
they  won  an  additional  $26,000. 

In  1955,  four  University  of  Nevada  students  again  gave 
Harolds,  and  subsequently  other  casinos,  a  financially 
painful  lesson  in  roulette. 

After  tabulating  a  roulette  wheel,  the  students  began 
betting  a  series  of  "hot  numbers."  They  found  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
20,  27,  32  and  34  were  the  most  frequently  hit.  After  seven 
weeks  of  continuous  play,  they  were  $86,000  richer.  The 
roulette  dealer  and  one  of  the  students  became  so  well 
acquainted  that  they  married. 

Dealers  were  changed  many  times  during  the 
marathon,  although  no  more  frequently  than  usual.  The 
only  thing  that  wasn't  changed  was  the  wheel  itself. 

Harolds  learned  later  that  a  tiny  imperfection  had 
allowed  the  wheel  to  follow  an  unknown,  but  calculable 
pattern.  Wheels  are  now  checked  regularly. 
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BETTER  THAN  TV 

Entertainment  became  a  major  aspect  of  casinos  in  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties.  For  the  price  of  a  couple  drinks  and  ' 
dinner,  Reno  area  residents  could  go  downtown  and  see  the 
Smothers  Brothers,  Dean  Martin  or  Bill  Cosby. 

One  would  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  casinos 
would  run  parallel  with  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy.  However,  in  recessionary  1974,  the  casinos  are 
booming.  Harrah's  says  that  they  are  going  stronger  than 
ever,  and  other  casinos  report  similar  increases. 
Apparently,  people  are  always  willing,  no  matter  how  tight 
money  is,  to  take  a  chance  when  there's  a  possibility  of 
winning  a  few  dollars;  if  this  is  true,  then  Nevada  and  Reno 
should  continue  to  thrive. 

The  Seventies  saw  major  changes  take  place  in  Reno, 
most  notably  was  Harrah's  decision  to  become  a  public 
corporation.  Casinos  have  traditionally  been  "family 
operations,"  but  today  stock  in  Harrah's  can  be  bought  on 
the  market.  The  corresponding  increase  in  capital  has 
allowed  Harrah's  to  complete  a  major  expansion  project  in 
downtown  Reno.  Just  in  terms  of  size,  Harrah's  is  the 
leading  casino  in  Reno  and  probably  has  it  over  the  others  in 
entertainment. 


Frank  Wahl,  an  accountant  from  San  Francisco,  hit  the 
largest  jackpot  on  record,  $65,000,  when  he  stuck  a  silver 
dollar  in  Harolds'  giant  progressive  machine  and  watched 
"4-men-in-a-barrel"  tumble  into  position  on  the  centerline. 
Wahl  said  he  "just  had  a  hunch"  he  was  going  to  hit  it  big. 
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Material  in  gambling  section  edited 
from  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  Raymond  Sawyer 
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Rolling  semis  are  the  scourge  of  the  night.  Like  a  motor- 
ized Loch  Ness  monster  they  terrorize  all  night  creatures 
from  the  owls  to  the  late  night  movie  watchers.  ROARR  — 
they  churn  by  the  windows  and  the  windowpanes  slap  in 
their  frames  and  the  floor  trembles  a  little.  For  a  while  you 
don't  sleep.  For  a  while  you  curse  them. 

In  the  small  valley  where  we  lived,  the  semis  would  roar 
by  our  house  doing  about  70.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
foothills,  they  had  enough  speed  to  climb  out  of  the  valley. 
Everyone  agreed  that  they  went  too  fast  thru  town  but 
even  when  speedbumps  or  something  like  that  was  sug- 
gested, it  never  got  done.  You  learn  not  to  walk  on  the 
road  at  night. 

Semis  haul  everything  from  pipe  to  hay.  You  know  what 
month  it  is  by  which  load  is  on  the  road.  Spring  it's  ferti- 
lizer, summer  it's  different  crops,  autumn  it's  hay  and 
onions  and  winter  —  well,  used  to  be  timber. 

I  know  a  guy  who  works  at  a  truck  stop.  He  says  some 
semi's  are  carrying  bombs  —  bombs  that  go  to  Vietnam. 
One  day,  he  said  he  guarded  some  nuclear-type  bombs. 


Truckstops  are  an  American  creation  just  like  trucking  is 
—  like  cowboys  are.  Truckstops  have  their  own  atmos- 
phere. It's  a  moving  place  —  fast  food,  loud  talk,  and  the 
ring  of  the  register  that  doesn't  charge  too  much.  The  peo- 
ple who  work  there  are  like  the  stop  —  sort  of  unique. 
They  have  to  put  up  with  the  truck  drivers.  The  waitresses 


and  cooks  are  hardened  to  cussing  and  flippant  answers. 
They  know  how  to  discourage  insults  and  whistles. 

Don't  let  anyone  kid  you  —  truck  drivers  are  a  breed  of 
their  own.  They're  a  curious  cross  of  cowboy  and 
mechanic,  somebody  who  is  alone  so  much  he's  forgotten 
how  to  talk  sometimes  and  forgotten  how  to  be  quiet 
sometimes.  Most  truck  drivers  have  a  family  somewhere.  In 
quiet  moments  they'll  show  a  picture  of  a  woman  and 
maybe  a  couple  kids. 

Lots  of  truck  drivers  have  big  stomachs  and  more  have 
flat  feet.  Some  smoke  and  practically  all  drink  coffee  —  lots 
of  it  and  a  thermos  to  go. 

At  a  stop,  trucks  clog  the  parking  lot.  Motors  are  left  run- 
ning for  fast  takeoffs  —  the  engines  take  a  while  to  warm 
up  —  they're  not  like  Volkswagons.  Incasing  those  hum- 
ming engines  are  beautiful  cabs.  One  senses  a  sort  of  com- 
petition in  design  and  paint  looking  at  the  trucks.  The  Pet- 
erbilts  are  long  nosed  with  huge  tinted  windows  that  bend 
around  to  the  sides  and  look  kind  of  like  an  Oriental  wear- 
ing sunglasses.  The  cabs  are  painted  in  Easter  egg  colors,  all 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  polished  to  a  see-yourself  shine, 
the  chrome  twinkles,  the  hubcaps  shine,  and  the  mirrors 
sparkle. 


The  trucks  roll  by,  with  blades  of  bright  light  clearing 
away  the  darkness,  singing  tires  frightening  away  song- 
birds, and  a  dynamo  engine  leaving  everything  behind. 
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The  Greeter 


Ed  Carlson  doesn't  work  for  wages,  he  works  for  peace. 
Each  day,  regardless  of  the  weather,  he  travels  from  Reno 
to  Carson  City  greeting  every  car  that  passes.  He  says  he'll 
continue  walking  until  there's  a  major  breakthrough  for 
world  peace. 

Many  of  the  things  Ed  wears  are  gifts  from  the  people  he 
meets.  He  doesn't  ask  for  it,  but  some  people  give  him 
money.  His  best  friend  —  she  works. 

Ed  has  hitchhiked  across  the  country  seven  times,  once 
blinfolded.  He  left  Reno  in  February  on  his  eighth  journey. 
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Mule  deer,  Elko  County 
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Young  redtail  hawk 
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Working  the  Land 


Some  people  dream  of  getting  back  to  the  land,  but  this 
dream  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  harsh  economic  reality 
facing  Nevada  ranchers  and  farmers. 

Working  the  land,  never  a  "get  rich"  proposition,  has 
become  a  nightmare  for  many  as  they  struggle  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  changing  market  coupled  with  soaring 
production  costs.  The  cost  of  diesel  has  doubled  in  the  past 
year,  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  has  risen  sharply,  and 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  financing  continues  to  climb. 

In  the  fall  of  1973  as  beef  prices  began  to  rise,  many 
ranchers  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  some  money.  Ran- 
chers held  back  their  cattle  to  increase  their  herds,  ex- 
pecting that  demand  for  beef  would  continue  to  rise.  Con- 
sumers, feeling  that  everything  was  being  passed  along  to 
them,  began  to  revolt.  Demand  leveled  off,  or  fell,  as 
consumers  protested  against  higher  beef  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  ranchers  were  paying  more  for  feed  and  being 
paid  less  for  their  beef  on  the  wholesale  market. 

To  make  matters  worse,  1974  one  of  the  driest  years  in 
Nevada's  history,  reducing  available  forage,  the  foundation 
of  Nevada  cattle  ranching. 

The  rancher  might  have  been  alright  had  his  lower 
prices  been  reflected  at  the  supermarket.  Unfortunately,  by 
the  time  the  depressed  prices  reached  the  consumer, 
Americans  had  apparently  changed  their  eating  habits. 
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Lovelock,  1  946 
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Many  farmers  are  experimenting  with  other  sources  of 
income.  Some  are  trying  alfalfa  seed  production,  a  growing 
cash  crop,  others  are  planting  more  hay  as  the  price  of  hay 
has  skyrocketed  in  the  last  year.  Perhaps  most  interesting 
of  all  is  the  possibility  of  selling  manure  to  underdeveloped 
nations  who  wish  to  build  their  soil. 
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The  Nevada  farmer  and  rancher  will  likely  continue 
doing  what  he  does  best,  working  damn  hard,  eking  out  an 
unpredictable  living 
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Tracy  power  plant 
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Nevada  State  Prison 
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Religion  is  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  true,  by 
the  wise  as  false,  and  by  the  rulers  as  useful.  Seneca 
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Madame  Butterfly,  Pioneer  Theatre  Auditorium 


Mission  Mountain 


Loggins  and  Messina 
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Hidden  Beach 
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The  party  is  not  against 
equality  for  women,  we  are 
against  the  amendment  to 
our  constitution  which  will 
lake  away  those  privileges 
and  protections  which 
women  now  enjoy. 


You  can 't  see 

the  four  lanes 

for  the  trees.        *?%/: 


Soy  •  Thcrfs  real 
Goo<£  What  else 
do  you  know., 
now  -fa  do? 


w    >w... 3mm  bxv  tall 
wu  tk  idptAt?' 

AIN'T GONNA  PAYFOlnMuTNO MORE 


ASUN  Senate  Decision: 


Calley  Not  To  Be  Invited 


deciSS that *?SKi *Sie  ?3r?M  t0ld,  the  Se"ate  Wednesday  evening  prior  to  their  final  .-,, 

decislon  ^hjt  The  I  n.versity  of  Nevada  can  stand  free  and  easy  with  offering  Calley  his  ^S 
expenses  and  the  gate  rece.pts."  He  went  on  to  say  ."As  far  as  danger,  I've  had  threes  on  my  ^ 
i™,S t*   n°Uld  wrT  CaHey  the  right  t0  Speak  even  if  l  had  been  threatened  en  times  'lir 

student  .inSda>'vfalley  CTe  t0  Reun°    '  diSagI"ee  With  Pavin8  him  with  $2,000  worth  o  3 
student  (finds.  }  et  we  must  nmtort  hie  rioht  «f  f-~„j —  ~r  „ •_  ..  . 


e.,,^     .  <%.  j     «"    """  -'  ""'"c  lu  ,vc,,u    ■  ui5dgiee  witn  paying  mm  u 
student  f%nds.  Yet  we  must  protect  his  right  of  freedom  nf  sn^h  ■■ 


Tom  Mayer.  ASUN  President 


Serious  issue: 


The  Sagebrush 

is  certainly 

for  free  speech. . . 


Letters 


RenoEvening  Gazette 

J!IL___ Thursday,  Feb.  67l975 

Edrforials 

Calley  in  Reno 

Such  a  difficult  choice  now  faces 
American  university  *c  „  •  5  ? 
Watergate  figures  g^0w  weaUhTfrom 
campus  speaking  engf  gemenls       *    fr<>m 

NeTvadaChR0iCnen  ^  5?"  the  University  of 

the  Mv  ff,    '  Where  Lt  Wi,liarn  Calley  of 
tne  My  Lai  massacre  might  earn  1?  on* 
above  and  beyond  expenses*  for as?eeli !°°' 


ORGANIZATIONS 
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Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  Artemisia,  Blue  Key,  Campus  YWCA,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  L.S.D.  students,  Lincoln  Hall,  Nye  Hall,  Panhellenic,  Rodeo 
Aggie  Club,  Sagens,  Silver  Caissons,  Spurs  and  the  tennis  team. 
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...Cake  Caboe... 


THE  HIGH  SIERRA  holds  many  gems  in  its  strong  embrace,  but 
none  more  lovely  than  Lake  Tahoe.  It  ia  6240  feet  above  the  sea, 
2000  feet  deep  and  rimmed  by  mountain  peaks,  forested  and  snow- 
decked,  towering  3000  to  4000  feet  above  it.  It  is  the  first  of 
mountain  lakes;  larger,  grander  and  more  lustrous  than  any  other.  A 
sunset  once  seen  is  never  forgotten. 

Around  the  shores  of  this  Gem  of  the  Sierra  are  hospitable  taverns, 
elegant  hotels,  princely  villas  and  unconventional  camps,  and  a  double- 
decked  steel  steamboat,  lighted  by  electricity,  places  them  iu  communi- 
cation with  each  other  and  the  outside  world. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  about  220  square  miles,  being  23  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  13  miles.  There  are  many  trout  of  large  size 
in  the  lake,  and  in  the  woodland  brooks  adjacent  a  smaller,  but  no  less 
active  variety. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  &  Transportation  Companv,  just  com- 
pleted, has  supplan  ed  the  former  stage  line  from  Truckee  to  Tahoe 
City,  and  the  entire  1".  miles  of  road  follows  the  windings  of  the  Truckee 
River.  The  scenery  is  extremely  picturesque  and  the  ride  a  most  enjoy- 
able one. 

The  principal  resorts  on  the  lake  are  Tahoe  Citv,  McKinnev's,  Rubi- 
con Park.  Emerald  Bay,  Tallac.  Bijou,  Lakeside  House  and  Glenbrook. 
At  all  of  these  are  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  pleasure  seeker. 
En  route  to  Tahoe  City  is  Ueer  Park  Lnn,  a  mountain  resort  much  iu 
favor  with  Californians. 


. . .  Rates . . . 


From  Truckee  to  Truckee  via  Glenlirook,  with  stop  over,  six  ($6.oo)  dollars 
each,  good  lor  ninety  (go)  days. 

Tickets  on  the  steamer  round  trip  from  any  point  on  the  lake  two  ($2.00) 
dollars  each  tor  one  continuous  trip. 

Tickets  on  the  steamer  round  trip  from  any  point  on  the  lake,  with  stop  over, 
three  ($3,011)  dollars  each,  good  for  ninety  (yo)  days. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets  from  Truckee  to  Truckee,  including  steamer  trip 
three  ($3.™)  dollars  each. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets  around  the  lake  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1  so) 

each. 

Party  of  fifteen  (15)  or  more  can  always  obtain  excursion  rates  on  any  day  as 
per  above  Sunday  Excursion  rates. 

Party  of  fifteen  (15)  or  more  desiring  trip  around  the  lake  from  point  not 
touched  by  steamer  twice  in  one  day,  can  obtain  same  for  two  ($2.00)  dollars  each 
steamer  making  special  trip  from  Tahoe  City  to  destination. 

Steamers  "  Meteor  "  and  "  Kmerald  "  can  be  chartered  for  twenty  five  ($25.00) 
dollars  per  day  for  twenty-five  (25)  people  or  less.  In  excess  of  that  number  one 
($1.00)  dollar  each. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Cake  Cabot  Railway  *  transportation  Co., 

tahoe,  California 


D.  L.  BLISS  JR.,  Superintendent. 


J.  U.  HALEY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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E  V  A  0  A 


G  G  R  E  G  A  T  E  S 


S  P  H  A  L  T 


2160  East  Liberty  Street, 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
Telephone  (702)  329-0645 


Asphalt  Paving  Materials, 
Sand  and  Gravel, 

Base  and  Fill  Materials 
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FINE  FOOD 

served inour 

2  RESTAURANTS 
and 

SNACK  BAR 

OPEN  24  HOURS 


CLUI 


DOWNTOWN 


RENO 


RIVERSIDE     MILL    COMPANY 

MERCHANT  MILLERS 


I 


OfHCERS 
A.  H.  MANNING  - 

H.  M.  MARTIN 
WASHOE  COUNTY  BANK 
C.  T.  BENDER 
PAUL  W.  ROBERTS  - 


President 
e-President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
Manager 


Capital, 


$200,000 


THE    LARGEST,    MOST    COMPLETELY    EQUIPPED    MILL    IN    NEVADA 
GOLD    MEDAL   AND   BLLL   RIBBON   FLOUR 


Manufacturers   and  Dealers   in   the  Best  Roller 
Process    Flour   for    Family    and   Bakers'  Use 


Cereal  Products  of  All  Kinds.      All  Kinds  of 
Qrain  for  Feed  or  Seed.       Mill  Stuffs  and  Bags 


Reno,   Nevada 
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ALPINE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATES 


Nello  Gonfiantini,  Jr. 

Suite  516,  Security  National  Bank  Building 
One  East  Liberty  Street,  Reno,  Nevada  89501 
(702)  322-7076 


t  r.    ■     .  *.  :-  3k 


INSURANCE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 
BACKED  UP  BY  A  PERSONAL 
FOLLOW  THROUGH. 


*"!    Ur*!%£&»ti>*'.>  . 
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Hktric  Qiy  engraving  % 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


March   3. — Student    f 


\_ecora  appears  without  a  scandal, 


Our  congratulations  to  the  people  of  the 
University  of  Nevada. 

Not  only  have  you  created  a  fine  standard  of 
academic  achievement  but  your  political,  social,  cultural 
and  economic  contributions  have  been  a  vital  force 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
communities  and  our  state. 

We  at  Harrah's  are  pleased  that  hundreds 
of  students  have  worked  at  Harrah's  during  their 
University  days  and  proud  that  so  many 
have  found  careers  with  us  after  their  academic 
pursuits  were  concluded. 

Best  wishes  for  the  next  100  years. 


Harrah's 

Hotels  and  Casinos 
Reno  and  LakeTahoe 
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Carrying  on 

A  great  tradition 
in  Nevada 
communications 


We  have  sought, 
through  our  community 
publications,  to  promote  and 
uphold    freedom  of 
information,  the  essential 
Constitutional  principle  upon 
which  our  country  was 
founded. 

We  hope  that 
members  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  will 
share  this  ideal  as  you 
assume  positions 
of  community  leadership 
in  Nevada. 


•  Sparks  Tribune 

•  Big  Nickel 

•  Record  Courier 

•  Review/Advertiser 

NEVADA  PRINTING  CO. 


PORTEOUS 

DECORATIVE 

COMPANY 


DEPOT    FOR 
HIGH  CLASS 
WALL 
HANGINGS 


Tapestries,  Imitation  Leathers,  Pressed  Papers, 
Veloutines,  Duplex  and  NON-FADING  Ingrains 
and  a  multitude  of  Independent  Ceilings,  Side- 
walls,  and  Borders  for  upper  third  effects,  etc. 
Our  stock  is  large  and  goods  are  new  and  in 
style.  Send  to  us  for  samples.  We  cater  to 
people  with  original  ideas  on  decoration. 


155  Virginia  St. 


RENO,  NEV. 
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How  Can  a  Man 


WHO  SMOKES  TWO  5c  CIGARS  EACH  DAY.  THEREBY 
SPENDING  $3  EVERY  MONTH.  TWELVE  MONTHS  IN 
A  YEAR 


use 

TO  ALLOW  HIS  WIFE  TO  USE  GAS  FOR  COOKING 
DURING  THE  HOT  SUMMER  MONTHS.  COSTS  LESS 
THAN  CIGARS 


//  You   Ever    Expect    to  Enjoy   Life 
Mal^e  an  Effort  to  Get  a  Gas  Stove  Now 

Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co. 


127    VIRGINIA   STREET 


RENO,  NEVADA 


^or^ffStnMiorfs,  Qlassof  75! 

AS  YOU  STRIVE  TO  ATTAIN  YOUR  ELDORADO,* 
KEEP  OURS  IN  MIND  TOO! 

euDokaoo 

HOTEL  •  CASINO 

Fourth  and  Virginia  Streets  •  Downtown  Reno   Telephone  786-5700 


■El  Do-rg-do  'Def.j:  q  place  of  fabulous  wealth,  abundance  or  opportum 
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100  \ears\bung. 

This  year  the  I  'niversity  of  Nevada  is  100  years 
young.  Over  the  past  century  it  has  provided  an 
education  to  the  young  people  of  our  stare  who 
went  on  to  be  many  of  our  most  respected  leaders 

We  of  the  hirst  National  Bank  wish  to  extend  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  We  need  you. 


Wfe're  first  with  more. 


If  It's 


HEWLETT  JUT  PACKARD 


'ffl 


Weve  got  it! 


See  all  the  new  and  traditional  models  at 
Reno's  H-P  Headquarters-The  ASUN  Bookstore. 
All  models  and  most  accessories  now  in  stock. 
784-6597 
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A  Hewlett-Packard  pocket  calculator  is  a  gift 
for  a  lifetime. 


^  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  & 
BUYERS^  GUIDE 

S  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ISSUED  BY  ANY  HOUSE 
in  the  world.  It  has  17,000  illustrations,  70,000 
quotations  of  prices,  and  contains  1,100  pages. 
There's  nothing  you  wear  or  use  but  is  listed  in  it; 

an  I  the  prices  quoted  place  you  in  a  position  to  buy  from  us, 

in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  wholesale  prices.    We  do  not  sell 

this  General  Catalogue  and  Buyers'  Guide  —  we  give  it  away. 

Every  out-of-town  caller  who  visits  our  store  is  presented  with 

a  copy.     It  costs  fully  78  cents  to  print  and  mail  it.     We  want 

you  to  have  a  copy,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  one  to  you 

if  you'll  send  15  cents  to  partly  pay  postage  or  expressage.    It 

will  tell  you  what  you  should  pav  for 

everything.    You  will  have 

million-dollar  stock  of  goods 

select  from,  and  when    yo 

learn  what  we  offer  goods 

for,  and  compare  oarprices 

with  what  you  are  paying, 

you  will  open  your  eyes  in 

ist  mishment.      We  guar- 

.ate  .'goods  as  represented. 

If  you  don't  find  them  so, 

you  can  have  your  money 

back  as  soon  as  you  ask  it. 

i  >n  rjquest,  will   tell  you 

just  what  your  goods  will 

cost  1. lid  down  at  your  sta- 
tion.   Send  1~>  cts.  for  our 

(laneral   Catalogue  and 

Buyers'Guide.  Dosotodav. 


The  tallest  mercantile  building  in  the  world. 
We  own  and  occupy  it  exclusively.  We  carry 
a  stock  of  merchandise  valued  at  $2,000,000, 
which  wj  sell  to  consu mers  at  wholcalc  prices. 


.. 


MONTGOMERY   WARD    ftf  CO.     g 

MICHIGAN    AVENUE    AND    MADISON     STREET:  :: CHICAGO  ££ 

ORIGINATORS        OF       THE        CATALOGUE        BUSINESS  CC 


SIERRA  BEER 

I  he  symbol  of  quality  and 
taste,  the  choice  of  the  crowd 
that  loves  a  good  time  .  .  . 


R  KNO    B  R  K\V  I  N  (,    CO 
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One  room  schoolhouse,  Cherry  Creek,  Nevada 
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Ralston  Street  Park 
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